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HERflANN OBRIST'S EiTiBROIDERED 
DECORATIONS. 



By Mary Logan. 




f;THERE are few people 
to whom the embroid- 
eries of H err Hermann 
Obrist, exhibited at the 
London Arts and 
Crafts, will not come 
as a surprise, for they 
reveal unsuspected 
possibilities in an art 
hitherto accounted 
trivial, and startle us 
into taking needlework 
as serious decoration. 
Here are great em- 
broideries, greater per- 
haps than any that have ever been made in Europe. 
At last they have come, and seeing them we are 
tempted to wonder why they never came before, for, 
strange as it seems in the face of the great exam- 
ples from the East, embroidery has hitherto been 
an art which few have taken seriously. . It has been 
practised, and, alas! used too often by those who are 
incapable of serious work, and who lack brains for any 
fitter occupation or initiative to put it to any higher use 
than meaningless ornament. But the practice of an art 
always has the unfortunate tendency both to make 
people believe themselves competent critics in that art, 
and also to limit their appreciation to what they them- 
selves are attempting to accomplish ; and hence the one 
thing these people felt that they knew all about, was 
embroidery, and the only things in embroidery which 
they noticed and talked about were the stitches and 
threads, the knots and fringes, and all sorts of accidental 
details which have nothing on earth to do with art, and 
are mere questions of dexterity or novelty. Stitch, 
stitch, and nothing but stitch, was the only thing ever 
heard about when embroidery was discussed. As to 
invention, it never occurred to them. Most of them 
got their inventions ready made, while the few who had 
originality, copied flowers or grasses, the works of the 
old masters, or even of the new ones. For all these 
reasons, of course, embroidery among us, even when it 
has risen above mere " fancy work," has never become 
a genuine art; for it may be set down as an axiom that 
nothing which merely reproduces an existing art form 
is by itself an art. The reproduction of mere pictures 
in embroidery, whether done at the command and after 
the cartoons of Botticelli, or of Sir E. Burne-Jones, can 
no more be the art of embroidery, than the exact repro- 



duction of Raphael's Transfiguration at St. Peter's is the 
art of mosaic. 

But such has not been Mr. Obrist's conception of his 
art. .His embroideries are copies of nothing, not- even 
of nature, and although, as mere needlework, they sur- 
pass anything that has been admired in the old embroid- 
eries, they do not stop short there. He makes of 
embroidery a great 
decorative art, per- 
haps one of the . 
greatest. A screen 
of his, a wall deco- 
ration, a panel, a 
rug, or a chair, is. 
not merely a pat- 
tern, like any other, 
that happens to be 
embroidered, but 
something that 
could only be done 
in embroidery. For 
in no other form of 
art is there the same 
opportunity for get- 
ting relief combined 
with the most subtle 
variations of texture 
and color. With the 
needle, touches of 
gold and silver 
thread can be intro- 
duced that will make 
a given line or sur- 
face live afresh at 
every point, while 
the modelling of the 
stitches can give all 
that shimmer of col- 
or that comes from 
relief and from its 
production by mani- 
fold threads, as well 
as that peculiar sub- 
1 1 e t y of outline 
which is one of the 
most fascinating 
characteristics o f 
low relief. All these 
possibilities have 
been taken advant- 
age of in Mr. Obrist's 
work. Skill in 
threading and weav- 
ing, in varying the "Dragon Fly" Hanging. Designed. 
thickness of strand by Hermann Obrist. 
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from the finest gossamer to the boldest cord, and the sur- 
faces from the smoothest plane of glossy color to the most 
^elaborate field of furrows and cross furrows, is possessed 
by his executant, Mdlle. Bertha Ruchet, the director of 
his Munich atelier. No means by which light can be 
cunningly ensnared in crossed lines of thread or silk is 
unknown to her, and together they have not hesitated 
to spend many months in experimenting to get the right 
stitch for a particular design. Not only the workers' 
industry and ingenuity have been constantly taxed — 
this is not unfamiliar to us — but a genuine artist's cre- 
ative taste — and this is the surprise ! — has been active 
in the choice of every detail of handling. 

While matters of mere dexterity and skill which, 
laudable as they are, call for nothing more than patience 
and ingenuity, are familiar to us in a thousand forms, 
and excessively boring, except to those who practise the 
art, the question of what Mr. Obrist has succeeded in 
making of needlework is of great interest to us who do 
not intend to imitate his work but merely to enjoy it. 
He has raised it from paltry ornament to important 
decoration. Instead of giving us meaningless patterns 
mechanically applied, without regard to anything ex- 
cept the size and shape of the space to be covered, in- 
stead of giving us bad substitutes for easel pictures, he 
has always borne in mind the 
principle, undeniable but gen- 
erally held platonically, that 
decoration is meant to deco- 
rate something. He has seen 
that embroidery, like any 
other decorative art, must ex- 
tract and present to us the 
significance of the object it 
has to decorate. And this he 
always succeeds in doing, al- 
though never in obvious man- 
ner, like a door-mat with 
" Welcome " or " Cave Can- 
•em " upon it. He has, let us 
say, a portfolio or book-cover 
to decorate, what is the func- 
tion of such an object? The 
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Embroidered Frieze. Designed by Hermann Obrist. 




Embroidered .Table-Cloth. Designed by- Hermann Obrist. 



Detail of "Tree" Hanging. Designedly 
Hermann Obrist. 



purpose of it being to hold, he 
decorates the surface not with 
a spray of apple-blossoms or 
a bunch of violets, such as we 
see to weariness in fashion- 
able shop windows ; not with 
an imitation iron clasp, which 
would be obvious and absurd, 
but with some clinging, 
lichen-like form that grips it 
with the firmness of a grow- 
ing thing, or with some deli- 
cate but tenacious stem or 
tendril that clasps it as se- 
curely as twisted threads of 
steel. Or, if the problem is a 
rug for the fire, he makes us 
feel, in the movement of his 
pattern, the swirl of air drawn 
up into the chimney, and the snap and lick of the, 
flames that rush after it. Even the crackling of the 
wood, its dark color against the fire, and the earthy 
odor of the smoke, are all suggested by tangled roots, 
like fibres torn up from a peat bog. For the covering 
of a bed he makes a decoration like a fleece, which does 
not, however, lie there dead and inert, but seems to 
hover and flicker over the couch with something of 
the caress of little tongues of flame, that cannot help 
suggesting their warmth. Then how the general pat- 
tern, with all its sparkle of detail, flows down and 
sinks away to rest in reposeful lines! For a border to 
a breakfast table-cover, he has imagined an exquisitely 
balanced and delicate pattern of swaying stems bearing 
a wreath of fresh pink flowers, with here and there a 
hardy green shoot that seems to be pushing up from the 
soil to drink the dew of the early morning and catch the 
first rays of the sun. A picture of the sunrise would 
have been obvious, but this suggestion, so full of 
gaiety, of green young plants and upspringing flowers, 
would put one into the best of all moods for beginning 
the day. 

But even when the first necessity of decorative art — 
appropriateness — has been met, there still remain these 
formal elements common to all the plastic and graphic 
arts, the elements of color, line and composition. In 
all respects these embroideries are satisfactory. 
( To be continued.} 



